THE ARMY AGAINST   THE PARLIAMENT.
The precise circumstance which finally set Cromwell against the King cannot now be discovered. The old story tells, that Cromwell and Ireton learned that Charles had despatched a letter to his Queen, which was sewed up in a saddle; that they disguised themselves as private soldiers, overtook the King's messenger at the Blue Boar tavern, quaffed a tankard of old ale with him, and then, after ripping open the saddle with their swords, read the letter, in which Charles told Henrietta Maria that he was coquetting with both parties, but favoured the Scots, and that the Army leaders expected much of him, but that instead of a garter he would give the rogues a halter.1 That Charles would be capable of writing such a letter there can be no doubt; that he did write it has not been clearly proved. But his vacillations between the Scots and the Parliament, and between the Parliament and the Army at length convinced Cromwell that he could not be trusted. And, after withdrawing his trust from him, Cromwell made a magnanimous effort to save his life, and counselled him to seek his safety in flight. Charles was dumbfounded, but he now saw that his ruin was complete. Assassination was already designed for him. His custodian, Whalley, a cousin of Cromwell's, had received a letter from Oliver, written for the King's eye,2 calling on him to have a care of his guards. The letter is brief and terrible:
* * DEAR Cos. WHALLEY :
14 There are rumors abroad of some intended attempt on His Majesty's person. Therefore I pray have a care of your guards. If any such thing should be done, it would be accounted a most horrid act. Yours,
'* OLIVER CROMWELL." 3
The King was thrown into a great agitation and left Hampton Court on the night of the nth of November, with Ash-burnham and Berkeley, a hunted fugitive, going he knew not whither, and at length arrived at the Isle of Wight where his
1 The Earl of Orrery relates that Cromwell himself told him this story.    Gardiner's Great Civil War, vol. iii., p. 259. While the tradition has taken many forms, that given above seems to be at once the most picturesque and the most credible.
2 Whalley's account, Cromwelliana^ p. 36.
3 Letters and Speeches^ vol. i., p. 252.